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MONTREAL SUR LE FLEUVE DES LANGUES 


FIVE YEAR PARTNERSHIP: The city is the world: Montreal through the eyes of Concordia 


Concordia and Bibliothéque et Archives 
national du Québec (BAnQ) signed a 
five-year partnership in June, opening a 
door to a world of possibilities for col- 
laboration and new knowledge. This fall, 
the Grande Bibliothéque will host the first 
milestone in this unique partnership. 

From Oct. 27 to Dec. 1, the fourth edi- 
tion of the President’s Conference Series 
(PCS), Montréal : sur le fleuve des langues 
will highlight the city’s linguistic identity. 
Some of Concordia’s research in this area 
is presented in these pages. 

“It’s a unique chance to show how inte- 
grated we are in Montreal’s culture and a 
chance to form deeper connections with 
the Francophone community and Fran- 
cophone institutions,” says Vice-Provost 
Teaching and Learning Ollivier Dyens, re- 
sponsible for PCS programming. 

“The goal is to show Montreal what’s 
done at Concordia has an impact and re- 
flects its citizens.” 

The partnership is mutually beneficial, 
Dyens says, as the BAnQ (which welcomes 
an average of 10 000 visitors a day) is cur- 


rently striving to “become the Grande 
Bibliothéque of all Quebecers” by reach- 
ing out to the Anglophone community. 

The partnership will lead to many other 
initiatives over the next half-decade, in- 
cluding research, colloquia, exhibitions, 
guided tours and lectures. 

“From the beginning of planning, we 
realized that Concordia and Montreal 
are growing in parallel ways; both are 
multiethnic and multilingual, both have 
strengths in business, technology, artistic 
expression, the humanitie. This is a way 
to bring these bonds to the forefront,” 
says Dyens. 

This fourth edition of the PCS will 
expand on previous lectures and panel 
discussions to feature poetry and perfor- 
mance, film, interactive media exhibits, 
artwork, as well as two University of the 
Streets Café public conversations. “We're 
pushing the limits of how we get our per- 
spectives across,’ says Dyens. 

For a full listing of participants, topics, 
and event times, visit concordia.ca/presi- 
dentsconferences. 
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The Grande Bibliothéque will be the venue for Concordia to strut its stuff. | 
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| Technology and the circulation of knowledge 


KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia University became Canada’s first university to 
pass an Open Access resolution at Senate in April, 2010. 
This decision has implications for authors, researchers, 
publishers, professors, librarians and, ultimately, anyone 
with an internet connection. | 

To keep the conversation manageable, we invited two 
people, who between them wear many hats, to discuss the 
state of intellectual property and Open Access in Canada. 

Darren Wershler has recently joined the Department 
of English. The author of a dozen books, including FREE 
as in speech and beer: open source, peer-to-peer and the 
economics of the online revolution, Wershler has been in- 
terested in questions related to digital media, copyright 
and cultural policy for many years. 

In 1997, while he was Senior Editor at Coach House 
Press, the press became the first Canadian press to pub- 
lish simultaneous full-text editions online and in print. 
“There was some fear, uncertainty and doubt about what 
we were doing — concern that people would be down- 
loading and stealing our authors’s books,” said Wershler, 
adding, “I often thought that if someone stole a book of 
poetry, that would be the publicity coup of the century.” 

Wershler returned to academia to consider the policy 
implications of the new models for distribution afforded 
by technology. He met University Librarian Gerald Beas- 
ley for the first time In Conversation. 

Beginning in 2008, not long after arriving at Concor- 
dia from Columbia University, Beasley led the university 
community in an 18-month discussion on the impor- 
tance of Open Access both in principle, given the global 
economy, and in practice, with the inauguration of the 
university’s repository, Spectrum. As a librarian, Beasley 
felt himself well-suited to the task. “We tend to be about 
access and removing economic barriers to access to in- 
formation.” 

In Faculty Councils and Senate, Beasley addressed a 
range of questions and concerns to get the community 
to support a resolution in time for Congress, held here in 
May 2010. Hearing input from across the university made 
Beasley more aware of the very real differences across dis- 
ciplines. “I was inheriting a huge number of very interest- 
ing conversations that had already taken place.” 

Wershler and Beasley discussed some of the implica- 
tions of Open Access on a wider scale. Wershier pointed 
out that small presses, like Coach House, work on a repu- 
tation economy, with relatively few sales of any given vol- 
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Spectrum, the university’s institutional repository puts Concordia’s creative output at your fingertips. | 


ume. “The book is what allows you to do other things as 
an author... it gets you readings, it gets you residencies, it 
gets you the opportunity to make other books, and some- 
times it gets you jobs,” he said. Get the book into more 
people’s hands, electronically, and the potential for those 
other opportunities grows. 

Although the reputation economy is slightly differ- 
ent in a university, Beasley pointed out that knowledge 
distribution in terms of sharing research is also valu- 
able. “Your career advances, you may get tenure, research 
chairs, awards, invitations to conferences and so on.” 


THESES IN SPECTRUM, 
CONCORDIA'S 
7 DIGITAL REPOSITORY 


Both agreed that technology, primarily the internet, 
has been an important factor. “Technology has enabled 
a completely different way of looking at the outputs of 
research,” Beasley said. However, universities have not 
necessarily taken this into account in terms of evaluat- 
ing scholarly success. If publication in peer-reviewed 
print journals still is considered more prestigious than 
open access publishing, Concordia’s position carries less 
weight. “Universities need to engage on a collective level 
in this discussion,” he said. “It’s hard for one university to 
take a position without other universities taking cogni- 
zance of the implications.” 

The internet has also both underscored and realigned 
the differences in access to information, and in reputa- 
tion, between the global north and the global south. “The 
potential is the two-way street, especially in relation to 
developing nations and for communities that don’t have 
the privilege of academic life,” said Beasley. 


AVAILABLE - 


Darren Wershler and Gerald Beasley 
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Wershler agreed. “On a global scale, open access is a 
profoundly ethical question. The ability of North Ameri- 
can companies or journals to effectively lock up mate- 
rial,” he said. “When talking abut biomedical questions, 
it’s a life or death issue.” 

He stressed that librarians are at the forefront of these 
questions, recalling a description of their role as “some 
kind of wild counter-cultural vanguard. You start to real- 
ize how radical the basic operating principles of a library 
are.” He said that copyright can be used not just to re- 
strict access to material, it can also be used to ensure that 
material is available in the broadest possible context. 

Wershler is currently developing an online, open access 
web-based academic journal. “I’m excited and encour- 
aged by the kinds of things that have been happening 
here since I arrived. Concordia has a fabulous reputation 
for collaborative research. The repository is a huge first 
step.” 

Beasley agreed, noting that the current climate is ideal 
to intervene on these questions, since corporations and 
policy-makers are poised to make decisions in the me- 
dium term that may shut down parts of the discussion. 


@, FOR THE ENTIRE CONVERSATION, GO TO 
 —_ NOW.CONCORDIA.CA - 


Gerald Beasley will speak on “The Open Access Initiative at 
Concordia: What Exactly Is It?” on Oct. 20 in the Hall Build- 
ing, H-763 at noon, during Open Access week. This discus- 
sion is part of the Open to Question series. For podcasts of 
the full series, including the recent presentation by University 
CFO Patrick Kelley, go to now.concordia.ca 
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HONORARY DOCTORATES 


LOW. CONCORDIA.CA 


Trio featured at Place des Arts convocation on Nov. 1 


BRIAN O’NEILL GALLERY 
10 A.M. — FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Brian O'Neill Gal- 
lery is a successful 
publisher, corporate 
director, civic leader 
and stalwart sup- 
porter of Irish his- 
tory and culture in 
Canada. 

His business acu- 
men has led to his 
appointment to 
more than a doz- 
en corporate and 
community service 
boards, _ including 
Director and Acting Chair of Canadian National between 
1986 and 1990, and director of the Export Development 
Corporation between 1993 and 1997. His civic duties 
have included serving as alderman and commissioner of 
public services for the City of Westmount between 1975 
and 1983, and as mayor from 1983 to 1987. 

Since his graduation from Lovola College in 1957, 
Gallery has remained an ardent supporter of his alma 
mater. In 2007 he organized the 50th anniversary of his 
Lovola class reunion and raised $20 000 for a scholarship 
in its name. 

For the past 15 years Gallery has worked tirelessly on 
behalf of the Canadian Irish Studies Foundation. As 
Chair of the Foundation since 1999, he has shown vision 
and leadership in facilitating a model partnership be- 
tween the university, community and government. The 
Foundation has raised approximately $7 million in en- 
dowment funds and provided an additional $1 million to 
Concordia University to support the development of its 
School of Canadian Irish Studies. 

He was awarded the 125th Anniversary of Confedera- 
tion of Canada Medal in 1992, and the Queen Elizabeth 
II Golden Jubilee Medal in 2002. 








VICTOR (VIC) STEFAN VOGEL 
3 PM. — FACULTIES OF FINE ARTS AND OF 
ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


. Victor Stefan Vogel 

_. has been a pivotal 
force in establish- 
ing Montreal as one 
of the world’s jazz 
capitals and he con- 
tinues to be a musi- 
cal ambassador for 
the city. He has also 
helped musicians in 
Cuba and other de- 
veloping countries 
to obtain the music 
and instruments to 
play their best. 

He began playing the piano by ear at the age of five 
after watching his older brother. He also taught himself 
to play trombone, tuba and vibraphone, and to arrange 
music. By 14, he soloed on CBC programs aired nation- 
wide. After playing with several big-name bands, he led 
his first ensemble around 1960 at Montreal’s Chez Paree. 

He has been the music director for many CBC/Radio- 
Canada variety shows, and composed the scores for CBC 
and CTV news programs, National Film Board docu- 
mentaries, as well as films. 

He has shared the stage with Dizzy Gillespie, Maynard 
Ferguson, Gerry Mulligan, Slide Hampton, Cannonball 
Adderley, Chucho Valdés, Mel Tormé and numerous oth- 
er jazz legends. 

While stardom lures away many luminaries, Vogel has 
remained staunchly loyal to the local music scene, per- 
forming at every Montreal International Jazz Festival 
since it began 31 years ago. 

Vogel considers the award-winning score he arranged 
for the 1976 Montreal Olympics as one of his proudest 
achievements. He also arranged and conducted the Euro- 
pean Jazz Youth Orchestra in tribute to Oscar Peterson's 
80th birthday. 
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JOELLE JOEY) BERDUGO-ADLER 


7PM. —-JOHN MOLSON SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Joelle Berdugo- 
Adler is a power- 
house in the fash- 
ion industry as 
President and CEO 
of Diesel Canada 
Inc. and the driv- 
ing force behind the 
ONEXONE (One 
by One) charitable 
foundation. 

She studied Com- 
merce full-time at 
Concordia Univer- 
sity at night while 
working in marketing and promotion by day. Her educa- 
tion helped her, alongside her husband and Partner Louis 
Adler, build Diesel Canada into the enormously success- 
ful Canadian house of a world-leading denim brand. 

Following Louis Adler’s death in 2003, Berdugo- 
Adler established the Lou Adler Foundation in 2004 to 
raise funds for cancer-related charities. The Foundation 
evolved into the ONEXONE Foundation. Established 
with the philosophy that every single life is precious and 
that individuals can make profound changes in the lives 
of other human beings, ONEXONE’s mission is to im- 
prove the lives of children. 

After the earthquake in Haiti, ONEXONE delivered 7 
million dollars worth of goods including five million dol- 
lars of medicine and medical equipment. 

Berdugo-Adler and her family are also the main bene- 
factors for the Hope & Cope Wellness Centre that is now 
part of the Jewish General Hospital’s adjunct services. 
Known affectionately as Lou’s House, the Centre helps 
cancer survivors resume healthy lives with the world’s 
leading psycho-social cancer support programs available 
to them free of charge. 


BIOLOGY AND BEER 


Crowd gathers to discuss genomics at Café sciéntifique 


KAREN HERLAND 


Are scientists messing with Mother Na- 
ture when they enter the world of synthet- 
ic biology? Should we encourage them to 
do so? Discuss. 

That was the gist of the Café Scienti- 
fique, held on Sept. 29. The event brought 
together Vincent Martin, Canada Re- 
search Chair in Microbial Genomics and 
Engineering and a leader in Concordia’s 
Cellulosic Biofuels Network, his colleague 
on another multimillion-dollar Genome 
Canada project Peter Facchini, Canada 
Research Chair in Plant Biotechnology 
at the University of Calgary and Richard 
Gold, law professor and founding direc- 
tor of the Centre for Intellectual Property 
Policy at McGill University. 


The three men discussed questions such 
as the scientific and legal implications of 
cheaply distributing synthetically-derived 
medical treatments in the southern hemi- 
sphere. They engaged a packed crowd of 
over 60 grad students, colleagues, mem- 
bers of industry and administrators in the 
back of the Irish Embassy Pub & Grill. 

Debating scientific ethics over the din 
of conversation, dropped cutlery and a 
barely muffled sound system is no easy 
task. The conversation was ably animat- 
ed by Concordia Journalism professor 
David Secko who encouraged people to 
articulate their thoughts, their fears and 
their theories, however incomplete they 
seemed. “It’s loud but that’s part of the 
energy,” said Secko, who teaches science 
journalism. 


Martin described his research at its 
most basic level. “Genes are like building 
blocks in a lego kit,” he said. “Depending 
on which ones you choose, and how you 
assemble them, you can build something 
different.” 

In much of his work, Martin works 
with microbial genomes in an attempt to 
understand how we can engineer them to 
produce novel products. By disassembling 
and re-assembling metabolic pathways of 
plants in a lab, he hopes to develop cheap- 
er and more accessible results not depen- 
dent on weather, available arable land or 
crop conditions. 

Many of those who participated in the 
conversation raised concerns about pos- 
sible unintended side effects if these ma- 
terials get out of the lab and upset existing 
ecosystems. As one man said, “my main 
concerns are ignorance, and arrogance, 
look at DDT,” referring to a pesticide used 
to reduce malaria infection and found to 
be toxic when introduced into the envi- 
ronment. 

Facchini replied “any technology has 
positive and negative effects. An overall 


ban of DDT, may lead to more deaths 
from malaria than deaths from reactions 
to it.” 

“The key is do it out in the open about 
the work we are doing, inviting more 
voices to address potential problems,’ 
added Martin. 

Facchini added that many of the ex- 
periments conducted in his, and similar, 
labs, involve a kind of heightened natural 
selection. Genes do mutate and self-select 
in nature, though perhaps not at the same 
scale, with the same direction nor in the 
controlled conditions a lab offers. “We 
have a moral responsibility that the natu- 
ral processes don't,” he said. 

That becomes especially important 
given Gold’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion. He stressed that many of these 
compounds and processes have very little 
regulatory oversight. “We’re in largely un- 
charted territory. It’s important to figure 
out how to get the research done and the 
products out safely.” 

The event was sponsored the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research, Genome 
Canada and PhytoMetaSyn Project. 
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COMMEMORATIVE PLAQUES HONOUR 


CONCORDIA HISTORY 











Hall Building under construction, circa 1965. | 


Commemorative plaques are being in- 
stalled to celebrate Concordia’s institu- 
tional heritage. 

“Many people are not aware of our rich 
history,” says Clarence Epstein, Director 
of Special Projects and Cultural Affairs in 
the Office of the President. “The idea ts to 
raise awareness at street level of the con- 
nections between the people, the buildings 
and the collective traditions of Loyola Col- 
lege, Sir George Williams University, and 
Concordia.” 

In the first phase of the Concordia Uni- 


WORDS AND PUBLIC LANDSCAPES 
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versity: Our History and Presence series, 
two plaques will be prominently featured 
on the Sir George Williams campus; one 
on the iconic Henry F. Hall Building (in- 
augurated in 1966), and one on the new 
John Molson School of Business Building 
to mark Concordia’s longstanding excel- 
lence in business education. 

President Judith Woodsworth inaugu- 
rated the plaques Oct. 3 during a Home- 
coming tour of Quartier Concordia. 

The project is a collaboration between 
Epstein and recently-retired Director of 
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Archives Nancy Marrelli, who penned the 
texts. Archivist Emerita, Marrelli will re- 
main involved in the project (see Journal, 
Sept. 13, 2010) 

A third plaque will go up in 2011] on 
the Kenneth E. Norris Building on Drum- 
mond St., now the Downtown YMCA. 

Sir George Williams College, formally 
established in 1926, grew out of evening 
educational programs offered by the 
YMCA as early as the 1850s. The Norris 
Building was home to Sir George Williams 
College when it was built in 1956, and 


Upcoming Literature and Public Spaces event tries to find common ground 


Russ COOPER 


It may often blend into the barrage of 
signs thrown at us every day, but text- 
based public art has a very important role 
in our lives, according to Etudes frangais- 
es Professor Marc-André Brouillette. 

He’s organizing an event exploring the 
relationship between the word and our 
public landscape, Oct. 15 and 16 at the 
Musée d’art contemporain de Montréal 
(MAC). 

“Public literature evokes a different 
experience than sculpture, for example” 
he says. “It uses the medium of words, 
something you don’t ordinarily see pre- 
sented artistically in public, to challenge 
the viewer to relate to surrounding space 
differently. 

“One of the goals of the event is to put 
the accent on this often-overlooked art 
and how it enriches our day-to-day exis- 
tence” (see Journal, Oct. 9, 2008). 

Careful to distinguish between pub- 
lic literature and words on conventional 
signage, Brouillette hopes to encourage a 
creative exchange on the topic. 
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Gérald Godin's poem Tango de Montréal displayed outside the Mont Royal Metro station is a perfect 


example of literature in public, says Brouillette. 


Rather than a boardroom or lecture 
hall, choosing the MAC as a venue is in- 
tended to encourage an open dialogue. “It 
won't be a traditional academic confer- 


| CONCORDIA ARCHIVES 


ence,” says Brouillette, the event’s lead or- 
ganizer. “We’re welcoming critics, essay- 
ists and renowned artists to engage with 
students, the general public, academics 
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served as a university building until Con- 
cordia left the site in 1992. 

The third plaque unveiling ceremony 
will coincide with the 160th anniversary 
of the establishment of the YMCA in 
Montreal. 

Epstein says careful attention is being 
paid to time future unveilings with signifi- 
cant milestones in Concordia history, “in- 
cluding Concordia’s 40th anniversary in 
2014.” Other plaques will follow on both 
campuses, watch for announcement of 
these events on now.concordia.ca. 


from other fields. . It’s open to everyone.” 

The event is part of Brouillette’s re- 
search into text-based art in public 
spaces; he is principal investigator on the 
project funded by Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada 
and the Concordia-based group Présenc- 
es du littéraire dans l’espace public cana- 
dien (PLEPUC). 

In addition, the event will mark the of- 
ficial launch of PLEPUC’s new website. 
PLEPUC.org is a bilingual database of 
more than 600 literary works in Cana- 
dian public spaces. 

Brouillette will be part of the fourth 
President’s Conference Series (PCS) this 
fall at the Grande Bibliothéque (see p. 1). 
He will be featured at the final session on 
Dec. 1. 

The PLEPUC event will welcome Ken 
Lum, Michel Goulet, Gilbert Boyer, Rose- 
Marie E. Goulet (whose An Explosion of 
Letters hangs in the Library Building atri- 
um), among others. For a full program 
including a listing of the event’s featured 
guests, visit PLEPUC.org or the Etudes 
francaises site at tinyurl.com/23seynq. 
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THE MEDIUM AND THE MESSAGE 


English Department Chair curates project merging old and new media 


KAREN HERLANOD 


Currently, visitors to the Jenny Holzer show at the DHC/ 
ART Gallery in Old Montreal can compose their own tru- 
isms for display across town in the EV Building, outside 
of the Faculty of Fine Arts (FOFA) Gallery. This project, 
called tickertext2: truisms are..., allows everyone to engage 
with Holzer’s aphoristic text-based work by completing 
randomly generated prompts on digital screens. 

“They were looking for artistic tie-ins with the com- 
munity,” explains Jason Camlot, Chair of the English de- 
partment, who developed the project; part educational 
opportunity, part literary puzzle, part history lesson and 
part collaborative poetry exhibit. 

Confronted with text such as “work is never...., or “a 
spoonful of sugar can...” anyone can go to fickertext2. 
concordia.ca to contribute a poetic pronouncement on 
life. The project builds on a playful, interactive text-based 
communal art project first developed by Camlot for Con- 
gress last May. Cheryl Sim, assistant curator at DHC/ART 
Gallery, followed that project and saw the potential for a 
tie-in with the Holzer exhibit. 


20 


“We wanted to develop a public art project and find a 
way for people to respond to the show and contribute,” 
said Sim. “I talked to Jason before the Holzer exhibit 
opened and he really took it on.” 

The original project was developed with a creative and 
technical team including computation arts students Ma- 
thieu Tremblay and Brian Li along with David Ward and 
Prem Sooriyakumar of Lab 6 4, the team behind Con- 
gress’s Espace Recherche. With support developing an 
interface, Camlot repurposed the stock ticker LED screen 
in the lobby of the MB Building. The text shifted from 
financial updates to poetry provided by anyone who 
wanted to compose alphanumeric personal reflections of 
140 characters or less. 

Tickertext I melded the immediacy offered by Edison’s 
1869 invention of a tape transmitting financial informa- 
tion with new media practices like Twitter. The resulting 
unspooling text, delivered in Twitter-sized bites, was a 
series of personal, poetic strings of letters and numbers 
intended to share an experience or emotion electronically. 

“I wanted to let people shape something personal, 
something meaningful, but within certain defined liter- 
ary constraints,” explains Camlot. 

Rethinking tickertext for DHC/ART sent Camlot to the 
gallery, “I wanted to develop a constraint appropriate to 
the concept.” He began by jotting down words and ideas 
inspired by Holzer’s work. “I stood in front of one exhibit 
for an hour-and-a-half, just taking notes. I don’t think 
you're supposed to read all of it at once like that.” 

Camlot produced the beginnings of 1 500 truisms, a 
task not as daunting as it sounds, he says. “I started riffing 
on other things, well known aphorisms and sayings. For 
the most part, it’s just nouns and verbs.” 

Using those prompts as an entry point, he worked 
with the same creative team that had helped realize the 
first iteration of tickertext, this time with translation by 
Etudes francaises student Esther Bernard. Camlot ap- 


TRUISM SUBMISSIONS 
WERE RECIEVED IN 
THE FIRST WEEK 





proached people he knew with an established presence 
in social media to get the ball rolling. They began posting 
and tweeting their own truisms, and drawing traffic to 
the web site. 

Having the work displayed in the York corridor of 
the EV Building provides a nice connection between art 
production, creation and participation linking Concor- 
dia and the wider art community. Camlot worked with 
jake moore at the FOFA gallery to incorporate this proj- 





Tickertext2: truisms are... scrolls above the York corridor in the EV Building outside of the FOFA Gallery. | 


ect into this month’s programming which involves other 
text-based art. The screens will be on display until the 
end of the Holzer exhibit on Nov. 14. 


FOR MORE ABOUT WORK CURRENTLY AT THE FOFA 
GALLERY, WATCH THE VIDEO AT NOW.CONCORDIA.CA 


FOR MORE ABOUT TICKERTEXT 1, WATCH THE HIGHLIGHT 
VIDEO POSTED AT TICKERTEXT.CONCORDIA.CA 


TO CONTRIBUTE WORK TO THE NEW 
PROJECT GO TO: TICKERTEXT2.CONCORDIA.CA 


A DAY WITHOUT... WHEN A PERSON... NATURE CAN BE... SORROW IS... WAITING DOES NOT... 
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is too valuable to forget 


Russ COOPER 

The public’s fascination with the Montreal Signs Project 
has kept Matt Soar on his toes for the past few weeks. A 
research initiative five years in the making, interest from 
journalists in the project that’s rescued emblems from 
Montreal’s signage past reached a fever pitch in the days 
leading up to the exhibition’s official launch at the Com- 
munication Studies 45th anniversary gala during home- 
coming weekend. 

The event itself didn’t provide any respite. The com- 
munication studies professor was approached by ump- 
teen people — perhaps one of the hundreds of alumni, 
perhaps yet another journalist - coming forward with 
heartfelt stories about the personal emotional value in- 
grained in the signs now adorning the CJ Building walls. 

The Signs project is an endeavour that, ironically, has 
stemmed from one of Soar’s previous initiatives, Logoct- 
ties, a critical analysis of the omnipresent advertising cul- 
ture. The u-turn from criticism to praise doesn't escape 
him. In fact, it’s leading him in new directions. He’s find- 
ing out, with a research subject as deep as this, the more 
that becomes known, the more there is to find out. 

“You put the signs in the room, you put the people who 
remember those signs and associated places in the room, 
and you just have to sit back and listen,” he says. 

Warshaw’s, Ben’s Deli, The Monkland Tavern, The Par- 
amount Theatre, Monsieur Hot Dog: Each recalls an era 
long gone. Each means something different to someone. 

“They can be a lightning rod for memories,’ Soar says. 

At the gala, the stories poured in from the Levy fam- 
ily, former owners of St. Laurent Blvd.’s Warshaw grocery 
store, co-owner of Monkland Tavern, Barbara Irwin, and 
Maitre D of Ben’s Deli of 21 years Gurmukh Masand. 
Soar was even pulled aside by former communication 


pouf! art + architecture, Thomas photographing Maurice, (Dog) 
Parc Gallery, Griffintown, Montreal, 2010 | 





Montreal Signs Project proves signage tradition 


JOURNAL | 


NOW. CONCORDIA.CA 


studies professor Dennis Murphy to recount his fondness 
of Monsieur Hot Dog’s poutine, an indulgence he peri- 
odically enjoyed during his 40 years at Concordia. (The 
Sept. 25 event also served as an opportunity for many to 
say adieu to Murphy, who recently-retired.) Soar and his 
students were able to record the stories recounted by the 
guests, which will be turned into a short online docu- 
mentary about the project. 


WE CAN MOURN THE LOSS 
OR WE CAN PUT OUR ENERGIES 
INTO PRESERVING SOME 
OF THAT HERITAGE 


Since word of the project, co-researched with Archivist 
Emerita Nancy Marrelli, spread Soar has received a flood 
of tips alerting him about other signs that might be worth 
including in the collection: two of which he’s acted upon. 

The newest, albeit yet-to-be-mounted, additions to 
the collection are from Jean-Guy Parenteau, a lower St. 
Laurent Blvd. children’s clothing wholesaler, and the New 
Navarino bakery sign which hung over the corner of Parc 
Ave. and St. Viateur for roughly 60 years. 

“T see it as our business to reach out and try to save signs 
that are about to be destroyed or disappear onto eBay,” 
says Soar, a graphic designer as well as a former advertis- 
ing industry employee. “Sadly, we can’t collect everything 
out there, we can’t pay for signs. We’re there for the ones 
that are going to slip through the cracks.” 


Why not let them slip through the cracks? Because, Soar - 


When Soar and his students whet to retrieve the sign for children’s clothing 
discovered its spray painted and peeling predecessor beneath it. (They were 


says matter-of-factly, we have moved into an epoch of glo- 
balized signage essentially devoid of the care and crafts- 
manship once common in individually created signs. 

“With mass-production, the distinctiveness is com- 
pletely disappearing,” Soar says, drawing a then-and-now 
comparison of the integrity of many manufactured items. 
“T don't know if the next generation will have these same 
types of stories to tell. I think we'll look back in 30 or 40 
years and realize we’ve got a very homogenized landscape 
in terms of public lettering. 

“So, we can mourn the: loss or we can put our ener- 
gies into preserving some of that heritage,” he says, believ- 
ing it’s not just a Montreal issue, referencing TyPoCiTy, 
a similar project underway in Mumbai, India, where the 
centuries-old culture of hand-painted signs is being lost. 

As to which elements of today’s culture might have a par- 
allel value in the future, he avoids making predictions, “If 
I knew.” he says, “I'd start doing something about it now.’ 


(@ HEAR THE ENTIRE INTERVIEW WITH MATT SOAR AT 
_ NOW.CONCORDIA.CA ; 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


PhD candidate invites artists to revisit Griffintown 


KAREN HERLAND 


Watching a performance in a nar- 
row Griffintown alley, pressed 
against a former gasworks while 
trains rattle overhead may not be 
everybody’s idea of how to spend 
Saturday night. 

Théatre Nulle Part developed the 
site-specific performance as part 
of Urban Occupations Urbaines 
(UOU) an interdisciplinary, multi- 
media series of monthly events 
curated by PhD candidate Shauna 
Janssen. The performance, held dur- 
ing September’s Journées de la cul- 
ture, was paired with L’espace quo- 
tidien, a film by New Zealand Artist 
Andrew de Freitas. 

“Urban Occupations encourages 
artists to creatively and critically en- 
gage with the site,” explains Janssen. 


Janssen became interested in the 
neighbourhood when doing MA 
research on the Darling Foundry’s 
transition from industrial ruin into 
a place for artistic production. The 
Foundry anchors the eastern edge of 
Griffintown. Once an industrial hub 
stretching between the transporta- 
tion routes of the river and the rail 
yards, Griffintown fell into neglect 
for several decades. 

Recently, the neighbourhood’s 
maze of abandoned industrial build- 
ings and proximity to downtown at- 
tracted Devimco, a consortium that 
proposed a mega-development of 
big box stores and condos. Those 
who actually lived in the undefined 
area resisted the extra-large-size- 
fits-all project. ) 

The developers eventually re- 
turned with a more modest project. 


Meanwhile, many of the community 
members Janssen got to know who 
had challenged the initial project, 
including Judith Bauer and Harvey 
Lev, have been working to promote 
the existing cultural value of the 
area. 

They have developed a concept 
for a Cultural Corridor through 
Griffintown, including Le Dalhouste 
a space they have developed as a site 
for exhibitions and performances. 
Their work includes. acknowledg- 
ing the Griffintown Horse Palace, 
the only existing stable in Montreal 
where caléche horses spend their 
down time. 

Initially interested in the preser- 
vation of historic architecture and 
documenting a community that is 
on the verge of disappearing, Janssen 
has revised her reading of the situa- 
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asaler Jean Guy Parenteau from its St. Laurent Blvd. they 
ile to keep it.) | 


THE QUEBEC PREMIERE of the new 
documentary film The Visual Language 
of Herbert Matter on the groundbreaking 
mid-century artist, designer and pho- 
tographer will be held in the Hall Build- 
ing’s H-110, Oct. 23 at 7:30 p.m. “He's 
absolutely someone who's contributed to 
our public lettering, having designed the 
visual identities of the New Haven Rail- 
road and Knoll, for example,’ says Soar. 
Director Reto Caduff will be present for 
a Q&A after the screening. www.herbert- 
matter.net 

Soar also encourages anyone to partici- 
pate in his crowd-sourcing project to re- 
design and/or repurpose the 56-year-old 
Farine Five Roses sign that towers above 
the south shore of Montreal’s St. Law- 
rence shoreline. www. farinefiveroses.ca 


A STORY THRICE-TOLD 


Untangling language as marker of time and place 


KAREN HERLAND 


Current Killam prize-holder Sherry Simon has built her 
career tracing the paths that Montreal’s linguistic com- 
munities have carved through the city. 

It’s only fitting that Concordia’s five-year partnership 
with the Grande Bibliothéque, bringing together Franco- 
phone and Anglophone institutions, begin with Simon's 
reflections on “The stream of languages and cultures” as 
she discusses the role of translation in multilingual cities. 

With several publications on the meaning of the act of 
translation to her name, the Royal Society member was 
recognized on Oct. 7 with the Prix AndreaL-Laurendeau 
by the Association francophone pour le savoir where she 
was awarded. 

“It all starts with Montreal,” says Simon, of Concordia’s 
Département d’études frangaises, recalling the deep lin- 
guistic divisions in the city she grew up in. “It was more 
important to learn Latin than to learn French,” she adds 
of her high school days, “if you did learn French, it was 
Parisian French. You learned the grammar, like Latin.” 

The alien language was reflected in the city itself, with 
linguistically divided neighbourhoods. Simon would 
take the bus east and study the familiar yet foreign world 
across the other side of the Main as if she were a tourist, 
“it was attractive and frightening.” 

Simon was deeply marked by her observations of a city 
both interdependent and oblivious to the parallel, but 
different, worlds within it. She was aware of her own po- 
sition as a “member of the oppressing minority.” 

Her current research has led her to identify writers and 
translators in particular places — and moments within 
cities — with similar multilingual identities to uncover 
the roles language and translation play in building cul- 
tures. “I’m looking at the individuals as actors and par- 
ticipants in the life of the city.” 

Her reflection has brought her to colonial Calcutta 
(now Kolkata) and to Trieste, where Italian and German 
vied for space under the Habsburg Empire. “Every time 
you have two or more languages, you have a hierarchy 
and relations of power.’ 

Thinking through and across linguistic cultures in 
different times and places has brought her back (or tied 
her more tightly) to Montreal. Her talk at the BAnQ on 





Sherry Simon | 


Oct. 27 will look at three, simultaneous modernist move- 
ments in the ’40s. 

The English community was influenced by the writ- 
ing of Mavis Gallant, Irving Layton, A.M. Klein and PK. 
Page, all of whom were active in Montreal at that time. 
Meanwhile, across town, the Refus Global manifesto was 
published in 1948. 

The Yiddish community was experiencing its own 
modernist stirrings through writers like Chava Rosen- 
farb and J.J. Segal. “It was all totally separate,” marvels 
Simon of the simultaneous and discrete developments. 
“Id like to plot it all on a map.” 

Simon will speak at the BAnQ on Oct. 27 at 7:30 p.m. 


TO HEAR SIMON READ HER MEMORIES OF CROSS- 
7 MONTREAL TRAVEL FROM BOOK TRANSLATING 
_ MONTREAL: EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A DIVIDED CITY, 
- GO TO NOW.CONCORDIA.CA | 


tion. “It is less about a project of preserva- 
tion and more about uncovering and ex- 
amining what makes these historic spaces 
relevant now.” She sees a neighbourhood 
in transition and the potential for urban 
renewal through certain creative acts and 
gestures. 

Janssen worked in theatre before re- 
turning to do her MA, and now PhD, in 
the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies 
in Society and Culture. Her research on 
post-industrial spaces combines architec- 
tural and performance-based theory with 
research on urban decay, memory, and 
oral history. 

Janssen'met a number of people while 


LAYERS OF THE CITY 


For the last three years, Cynthia Hammond has in- 
vited her art history students to uncover Montreal’s 
past through its built environment. Specifically, to re- 
visit and reconsider urban history by digging past the 
surface to better understand how repurposed spaces 


doing her graduate research. Among 
them were two artists, Sylvia Winkler and 
Stephan Képerl, who were swept up in the 
protests of the neighbourhood’s devel- 
opment while artists-in-residence at the 
Darling Foundry in 2008. 

“I wanted my research to be more 
practice-based, I was inspired by the 
ways these artists were responding to the 
politics of urban revitalization,” recalls 
Janssen. 

“Coming from theatre, she has a strong 
sense of collaboration,’ says Cynthia 
Hammond, of the Department of Art 
History and Janssen’s PhD supervisor. 
Hammond responded to Janssen’s in- 


reflect the shifting priorities of a community. 


She has just launched Palimpsest: an open access web 
site archiving student papers and reflections on the 
city (art-history.concordia.ca/institute_site/palimpsest). 
The project is made possible with support from the 
Jarislowsky Institute for Studies in Canadian Art. 


vitation for proposals for in situ perfor- 
mances and installations with a project 
she founded five years ago with Thomas 
Strickland, Pouf! Art +architecture: 

Hammond said that her first visits to the 
neighbourhood were a bit disorienting. 
“We found ourselves wandering through 
it wondering ‘where is the there?” 

By chance, they happened upon a small 
green space in the heart of 
Griffintown, which serves 
the community as a well- 
loved dog park. Pouf! 
invited people to bring 
their dogs to the park for 
portrait-taking sessions. 


(Dog) Parc Gallery offered images in ex- 
change for stories that communicate the 
lived experiences of people and pets into 
a contested place, rarely considered on a 
human, let alone canine, scale. 

“(UOU] is creating a path of sorts 
through Griffintown for spaces of engage- 
ment and reflection,” says Hammond of 
the project. 





The site of Théatre Nulle Part’s Griffintown performance — 
during les Journées de la culture. | 


aol 
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IN LIVING COLOUR | 


Workshop considers how maps can illustrate the world around us 


KAREN HERLANOD 


Sébastien Caquard has been thinking about how movies 
translate onto maps, how pictures convey numbers and 
how data looks in full colour. The challenge is to find a 
common language across such different terms of refer- 
ence. 

Caquard, who is currently teaching in the Department 
of Geography, Planning and Environment, developed 
those reflections last September in a workshop: “Map- 
ping” Environmental Issues in the City: Arts and Car- 
tographic Cross Perspectives. The two-day event brought 
about 15 artists and cartographers from around the 
world to represent environmental issues in the city. 


IT WAS A WAY TO BRING ARTS 
AND SCIENCE TOGETHER AND 
UNRAVEL DIFFERENT APPROACHES 
TO THE SAME QUESTIONS 


As co-chair of the working group on “Art and Cartog- 
raphy” of the International Cartographic Association 
(ICA) Caquard researches how to convey information 
in two-dimensional, spatially-defined images. “I'm in- 
terested in a way to bring together artists and cartogra- 
phers,” says Caquard on the combination of disciplines 
and practices. 

He presented the challenge to his Advanced Geograph- 
ic Information Systems class in winter 2010. As a group, 
the students decided to build a database to map environ- 
mental justice on the island of Montreal. 

The class decided what information they needed to 
gather based on an initial literature review. “Even the da- 
tabase itself was complicated,” he recalls. Students had to 
think about what information they needed, how to get it 
and how to present it. 

Eventually, they decided to gather data on health, air 
quality, noise, and industrial pollutants and to compare 
them with sociodemographic data such as income and 


Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema Professor and Concordia Research Chair in Documen- 
tary Film and in Sexual Representation Tom Waugh has written a book on the 1974 film 


visible minorities. Even that proved difficult as material 
was in numerous locations, and the information was not 
always easily translatable across scale, time period, units 
of measure, etc. 

“The first thing we realized is that data is flawed,’ re- 
calls Aaron Baxter, who participated in the class and who 
presented his thoughts on the process at the workshop. 
He acknowledges that maintaining a constant, complete, 
reliable set of data is probably “utopic’. 

Together, the class worked to present a coherent set of 
data on the web. And that’s when the fun began. A call 
went out inviting artists and cartographers to use the 
material to develop interesting ways of mapping these 
complex subjects. 

The result was last month’s workshop (mappingwork- 
shop.wordpress.com/program) where the 16 successful 
presenters shared their thoughts on the exercise and 
the results of their own work with the material. “People 
couldn’t just submit what they usually present,’ explains 
Caquard. Although most people approached the project 
through the lens of their research interests, they had to 
work with the raw material provided by Caquard’s class. 

That led to a lot of works-in-progress, but also a lot 
of time for discussion and reflection amongst a small 
group of people equally familiar with the subject matter. 
Caquard was impressed by the range of interpretations. 
“The artists were taking us onto the ground in the city, 
working with movement and sound in the street.” 

Baxter enjoyed the workshop. “It was a way to bring 
arts and science together and unravel different approach- 
es to the same questions.” 

Caquard’s own research, funded through the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council, bridges the 
disciplines by combining filmmaking and cartography 
through the representation of geography in 500 contem- 
porary Canadian films. Besides discovering interesting 
things about how Canada looks in film (for instance, not 
one Anglophone film in his selection references Mon- 
treal, while every single Quebec film does) he sees other 
areas for overlap. “Cinema has a lot to relay in terms of 
animated maps, framing, using sound and telling stories.” 

Following the workshop, presenters continue to refine 
their projects. A book, and accompanying exhibition, are 
being planned for launch at the next ICA conference in 
July 2011. 


WRITE NOW 


Montreal Main, about a friendship between a 25 year-old bohemian photographer and a 
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Below, an excerpt from the book quoting a review by La Presse’s then film critic Luc Perrault 
followed by Waugh’s reflections on the role of St. Laurent Blvd. in the film: 


12-year-old suburban boy. The book, co-authored with Jason Garrison, is part of a 15 vol- 
ume series on queer film classics Waugh co-edited with MHSC colleague Matthew Hays, 


published by Arsenal Pulp Press (see Journal March 18, 2010). 





“The Main” is this street, St. Laurent 
Street [sic], which cuts Montreal in two, 
this street of a thousand contrasts, cos- 
mopolitan, with its little shops, its “clo- 
chards [tramps],” its dubious cabarets, in 
short this street where everything plays 
out in a kind of chiaroscuro, where good 
and evil find themselves tightly bound 
and confused so well that it is impossible 
to trace a precise border on the level of 
people’s behavior between what is accept- 
able in the eyes of the upholders of tra- 
ditional morality and what can seem to 
deviate from the habitual norms of a so- 
ciety like ours. ...It was time one stopped 
identifying Montreal with its skyscrapers 
and showed its alleys as they are, not as 
film sets but as lived spaces. 

Perrault 


The film is a celebration of the city that we 
know and love — with its diverse cultures, 
lifestyles, and sexual geographies of the 
early ‘70s. This is the Main before it be- 
came gentrified. In fact all of those places 
[depicted] on the lower Main are now be- 
ing demolished. There was so much life 
on these streets, both the upper and lower 
Main, not to mention the Plateau and the 
“Mountain” — and even Alexis Nihon 
Plaza — and (director Frank) Vitale really 
captured that. People who lived here un- 
derstood. American reviewers missed the 
point. They saw the locations as a decrepit 
slum, since their frame of reference was 
Expo 67 — glass towers and the under- 
ground city. Perrault has it right when he 
talks about lived spaces. 


Waugh 
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QUEER YOUTH IN ‘BLIND SPOT”? 


Concordia review published in Journal of Child and Adolescent Psychiatric Nursing 


SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 


Five American teenagers — all bullied because they were 
gay — have committed suicide over the past few weeks. 
The deaths have caused a media storm south of the bor- 
der and have raised a critical question: Did the social and 
healthcare system fail these adolescents? 

“Absolutely,” says Concordia Professor Deborah Dys- 
art-Gale. “Bullying and suicide are avoidable. “There are 
tools that can help queer teens — no one needs to die over 
their orientation.” 

As Chair of the General Studies Unit of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science, Dysart-Gale’s re- 
search normally addresses different areas. But for a spe- 
cial issue of the Journal of Child and Adolescent Psychi- 
atric Nursing, she produced a review article that’s a call 
to action for nurses to use their influence in society and 
clinical milieus. 


bias or homophobia. “Nurses’ attitudes may be critical in 
determining LGBTIQ adolescents’ satisfaction with their 
healthcare,” says Dysart-Gale. 

“Nurses are frequently gatekeepers of the clinical en- 
counter, administering the typically heteronormative 
nursing assessment,” she says, adding that gains in LGB- 
TIQ trust could be as simple as asking patients if they are 
“partnered” rather than inquire if they have a “girl or boy 
friend” and asking if they are “sexually active.” 

Dysart-Gale is concerned that many government- 
funded sex-education programs in the United States 
teach abstinence until marriage rather than safer and al- 
ternative sex practices. 

“Such curricula pose particular dangers for LGBTIQ 
youth, who are implicitly taught that heterosexuality is 
the only sanctioned sexual behavior and that attraction 
to same-sex peers is illegitimate,’ she says, stressing nurs- 
es can help reduce transmission of sexually transmitted 


BULLYING AND SUICIDE ARE AVOIDABLE. 
THERE ARE TOOLS THAT CAN HELP QUEER TEENS - 
NO ONE NEEDS TO DIE OVER THEIR ORIENTATION 


The study argues that nurses can advocate for better 
healthcare and services for teenagers who are LGBTIQ: 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgendered, intersexed (people 
who’ve undertaken gender reassignment surgery) and 
queer. “My goal in writing this paper is to raise awareness, 
since queer and intersexed teens are in the blind spot of 
the healthcare system,” she says. 

Despite progress in social acceptance and civil rights, 
LGBTIQ adolescents can be reluctant to consult a phy- 
sician because they may experience misunderstanding, 


infections by discussing safe LGBTIQ sex practices. 

Nurses should be nonjudgmental, tolerant and sup- 
portive of LGBTIQ in both the clinic and the community 
adds Dysart-Gale. “Nurses can build bridges of trust to 
patients. In the clinic, nurses can combat homophobia 
by informing themselves about the needs of LGBTIQ 
clients, and maintaining open and positive communica- 
tion. They can advocate for institutional policies that are 
fair and inclusive.” 

The five American teens who killed themselves on the 





Professor Deborah Dysart-Gale provides advice to school 
nurses. | 


eve of National Coming Out Day - an internationally 
observed event held every October 11 to raise awareness 
about queer issues — might still be alive had school nurses 
been able to provide support. 

“Over time, nurses became more sensitive to the dif- 
ferent needs of ethnic communities and they need to be 
equally sensitized to the queer community,’ says Dysart- 
Gale. “When practitioners are given the proper tools and 
best practices, they apply them.” 


SMALL CLASS EXPERIENCE PROJECT 
ENHANCING STUDENT LEARNING 


Initiative also strengthens teaching, says Vice-Provost 


The Small Class Experience won't only 


Russ COOPER 


The Small Class Experience project helps 
undergraduate students enjoy a much 
more intimate and productive learning 
experience. 

The project supports Concordia’s goal 
of improving student experience by fos- 
tering active and collaborative learn- 
ing, as set out in the 2009-14 Strategic 
Framework. 

Developed by the offices of the Presi- 
dent and the Provost with the four Facul- 
ties, the Small Class Experience consists 
of roughly 20 programs. 

Examples include lecture classes will 
now be supplied with more TAs, who 
will then lead small tutorial groups to 
encourage in-depth conversation on giv- 
en subjects. 

Arts and Science will have a Students 
Under the Radar program to bolster 
middle-of-the-road students who fall 


outside the populations generally fo- 
cused upon for encouragement — those 
in the very bottom and very top percent- 
ages of their classes — through informal 
mentorship with third- and fourth-year 
students. 


lems. Also in engineering, there is a project 
to ensure many of the most experienced 
professors teach first-year students. 

The vast majority of students need 
take no action to access the project. 
These measures, individualized for the 


IF STUDENTS ARE BETTER PREPARED, 
MORE CONFIDENT, THEN TEACHING 
BECOMES MUCH EASIER 


The Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science will have a Tutors On Duty 
program; 45 grad students at the ready, 
online or at a drop-in centre during spe- 
cific hours, to aid undergrads with prob- 


needs of departments and particular 
classes, have been incorporated directly 
into the curriculum. (The one exception 
is physics, which has set up a series of op- 
tional tutorials.) 


benefit the students, but also serve to im- 
prove the faculty experience, says Vice- 
Provost Teaching and Learning Ollivier 
Dyens. 

“If students are better prepared, more 
confident, then teaching becomes much 
easier and much more enjoyable,” says 
Dyens. 

An added advantage of the program 
is how it provides extra funding for grad 
students to work as TAs, keeping them 
focused on their research and careers. 

“I am really excited about this initia- 
tive. The departments have been very en- 
thusiastic and we are all looking forward 
to being able to improve the academic 
experience of our students,” says Cath- 
erine Bolton, Associate Dean, Student 
Academic Services for Faculty of Arts 
and Science. 

The initiative will continue through- 
out this and next academic year. | 
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WHAT’S ON 





OPEN HOUSE, 


ei®@,ad 





On Saturday, Oct. 23, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Open House is a full day where Concordians can show off 
our facilities in campus tours, give information on our programs and student services face-to-face, as well 
as give workshops on particular topics, such as matching career goals to education and particular areas of 
interest for each faculty. Booths and displays are found in four locations on both campuses: Check the web- 
site for a full listing. Workshops and presentations are offered on a variety of topics, both campuses, also 
available online: openhouse.concordia.ca. 

In conjunction with Open House Day is the Faculty Showcase, offered by the Advancement and Alumni 
Relations Office, the Concordia University Alumni Association and Concordia’s four academic faculties 
to present important research conducted on campus. All presentations will take place in LB-211 (1400 De 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 

Paul Shrivastava, Distinguished Professor and Director of the David O’Brien Centre for Sustainable Enter- 
prise, will present “Art/Aesthetics of Sustainability;” Hashem Akbari is “Cooling the world: One roof at a 
time” from the Department of Building, Civil and Environmental Engineering; “The Empowering Kitchen 
Table: Food, Design and Everyday Life” will be given by Rhona Richman Kenneally, Chair of the Depart- 
ment of Design and Computation Arts; and Norma Baumel Joseph, Associate Professor and Director of 
the Women and Religion specialization in Concordia’s Department of Religion, says she can tell a lot about 
someone by knowing what they eat in a presentation titled, “Mapping the human community through 
food.” 

Portfolio Day is an annual event where emerging and budding artists can run portfolios by Fine Arts pro- 
fessors for feedback. Always very popular, registration is not required and portfolios need not be complete 


STELARC’S EAR ON ARM AND 





Stelarc’s Ear on Arm in Media Gallery 
Renowned artist Stelarc will present his works, combining science 
and creative expression in unusual and challenging ways. 

On Oct. 21, at 4:30 p.m., a vernissage for Stelarc’s latest show Ear 
on Arm will be held on the Loyola Campus in the Media Gallery, 
room 1.419 in the Communication Studies and Journalism Building. 
At 6:30 p.m. that same evening, Stelarc will deliver a talk in the Oscar 
Peterson Concert Hall. 

Stelarc will also develop a joint project on ‘bioremediation’ with 
Fluxmedia, a network of Concordia artists and scholars. 


Loyola Public Lecture Series on Ethics in Society 

On Oct. 20, author of Heroic Leadership: Best Practices from a 
450-Year-Old Company that Changed the World Chris Lowney will, 
at 7 p.m., give a lecture titled, “What 21st century leaders can 
learn from 16th century Jesuits: Lessons from the 2008 
Wall Street meltdown.” Held in CJ-1.114 in the Communica- 
tions and Journalism Building (7141 Sherbrooke St. W.), the lecture 
is hosted by the Department of Advancement and Alumni Relations. 
Please register before Oct. 13: alumni.concordia.ca/register or call 514- 


nor framed nor mounted. For any additional inquiries on Portfolio Day, email studyfinearts@concordia.ca. 


848-2424, ext. 4860. 


SKILLS COURSE ENHANCES ACCESSIBILITY 


MicHAEL KEEGAN 


The School of Extended Learning has just 
made its “Skills for Success in University 
Study” course (SEL 149) a permanent fix- 
ture of its calendar. 

Designed to enhance student study and 
writing skills, time management, motiva- 
tion, and information literacy, the course 
is mandatory for failed students but is 
also open to newly registered mature and 
independent students, as well as students 
registered in credit programs. 

David Gobby, director of the Student 
Transition Centre — which has the man- 
date to provide academic advising and 
other support services to all such stu- 
dents — says by far the largest cohort in 
the course consists of students who have 
failed for the first time, but he would like 
that to change. 

“Most courses like this in North Amer- 
ica are for first-year students,’ he says. 
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“Our research shows that incoming ma- 
ture and independent students struggle 
more than any other cohorts. It seems to 
me we should give them a course like this 
at the beginning to give them a boost.” 

Five-hundred-and-eighty students 
have registered for the course this fall, 
and another 250 are expected to do so 
this winter. Many of the course sections 
are reserved for students in specific dis- 
ciplines, part of an overall strategy to 
parallel what they'll need in their other 
courses. Teachers focus on individual stu- 
dents’ process of learning, and get them 
to reflect on their learning style. “We're 
turning them from passive learners into 
active learners,’ says Gobby. 

The course’s four-credit structure is 
unique: In addition to the standard three 
credit classroom format — designed 
by Juliet Dunphy, manager of Student 
Learning Services at Concordia Counsel- 
ling and Development, and editor of the 
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customized course textbook — the course 
includes a one-credit lab component in 
information literacy, designed by Con- 
cordia Information Literacy/Liaison li- 
brarian Cameron Hoffman, and taught 
by librarians. Information literacy is the 
ability to find, validate, correctly cite and 
use information. To Gobby’s knowledge, 
theirs is the only such course in North 
America where librarians are delivering 
academic content. 

Gobby says students obliged to take 
the course are often skeptical at first, but 
come to appreciate its value. Some ex- 
press the wish they'd been told about it 
sooner. 

Teachers, for whom the one-on-one ap- 
proach means more work than many lec- 
ture-based courses, enjoy it because they 
see academic careers turning around, and 
hear back from students saying ‘I got my 
first A. “They’re great teachers and they 
love this course,” he says. “I get a charge 
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out of that.” 

And SEL submitted the course to ex- 
perts John N. Gardner and Mary Stuart 
Hunter of the University of South Caroli- 
na for evaluation. It was given a very pos- 
itive assessment and they felt SEL should 
review its decision that the course can- 
not be used for credit toward a degree or 
Faculty certificate. But Gobby insists that 
would do a disservice to students and 
“take away from the depth and breadth 
of their degree.” 

Most important for Gobby, the course 
addresses two key aspects of Concor- 
dia’s mission: Enhancing accessibility to 
university studies, and maintaining high 
academic standards. 

To those who would argue the two ob- 
jectives are at cross-purposes, Gobby re- 
sponds: “It’s a false dichotomy. We can do 
both. This course and SEL are what really 
allow Concordia to do both. There’s a lot 
of value added here.” 
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SPORTS HALL OF FAME INDUCTEES 


Celebration of pride and tradition with ceremony at Molson Breweries 





(Left to right) Inductee Brian Chapman's wife Thérése Pilon, Brian Chapman, Alumni Officer in 
Advancement and Alumni Relations Valerie Roseman. | 


For the 16th time since 1974, the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Athletics inducted 
mew members into the Concordia Sports 
Hizll of Fame. 

At a gala dinner held at the John Mol- 
som reception room at Molson Breweries 
om Oct. 1, the inductees were Concordia 
Stimecr basketball player Gary McKeigan, 
Se George Wiliams hockey stars Alex 
Misco 2nd Bran Chapman, Sting- 
exs thy player Josee Lacasse, Loyola- 
Cemiteedia basketball and football coach 


Doug Daigneault, and the 1991 Concordia 
women’s rugby team. 

Originally from Brantford, Ont., McK- 
eigan joined the Stingers men’s basketball 
team in 1979. Regarded not only for his 
defensive skills, the six-foot-six forward 
scored 2 238 points during the four years 
he played at Concordia. 

Matthew, a right-winger, is considered, 
one of the most talented players in the his- 
tory of Sir George Williams University’s 
men’s hockey program, respected for his 


Right now, somewhere across Canada, a potential 


student ts about to learn something new about 


Concordia. The university's latest advertising campaign, 





ghtly-coloured promotional vignettes that pop out 


from a black background, can be seen in major cities 


from Vancouver to Halifax. 


In Quebec, Concordia ads rolled out in 
Montreal’s métro system and trains as 
well as on buses in Sherbrooke, Quebec 
City, Levis, Hull and Gatineau. 

The third year of the “Small Planet - 
Big Thinking” campaign focuses on the 
concrete accomplishments of students, 
faculty and staff. Ads trumpet Concordia 
excellence such as the Will to Intervene 
Project, from the Montreal Institute For 
Genocide and Human Rights Studies, (see 
Journal, Sept. 13. 2010). 

Other highlights include the.LED tex- 
tile creations from Concordia’s Hexagram 
Institute, leadership in solar research from 
the Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science and the winning performance of 
John Molson School of Business students 


in portfolio management competitions. 

Sami Antaki, Executive Director of 
University Communications Services, is 
proud of the campaign’s demonstrated 
impact to date. 

“Our goal is to support all work accom- 
plished by our faculty, staff and students. 
Our campaign is designed to enhance our 
reputation as an engaged university with 
exceptional teaching and research,” says 
Antaki. 

“For instance, during the August 20 
presentation to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Culture and Education in 
Quebec City, members of the National 
Assembly spoke knowledgeably about 
Concordia’s accomplishments,” Antaki 
adds. “This is partly due to the efforts 





Recreation and Athletics Director Katie Sheahan, inductee Doug Daigneault, and 2002 Hall of 
Fame inductee former football coach Pete Regimbald. | 


combination of smooth skating, puck han- 
dling and shooting ability. As goaltender, 
the colourful and accomplished Chapman 
was respected for his fierce competitive 
spirit, his lightning-quick reflexes and his 
great agility. Both played in the mid-60s. 
Lacasse was integral to Concordia’s con- 
ference championships in 1991 and °92. In 
her three years here, she was named the 
Stingers’ outstanding rookie, she earned 
three consecutive Quebec Student Sports 
Federation all-star honours, and was 










named Concordia’s captain and Most 
Valuable Player twice. The 1991 season for 
the Stingers women’s rugby team rolled up 
an 8-1 win-loss record in Quebec univer- 
sity regular season action, outscoring its 
opponents 162-4. 

From 1966 to 89, Daigneault amassed 
an exceptional 487-243 record with 14 
conference titles as a basketball coach at 
Loyola College and Concordia University 
(including a 66 consecutive game winning 
streak in league play from 1968 to °72). 






University Communications Services graphic designer Jonathan Noél with the advertising cam- 
paign rolling across the country. | | 


Our latest campaign allows us to high- 
light how expertise in our four faculties 
is continuing to help find solutions to the 
world’s problems.” 

Undergraduate and graduate applica- 
tions can also experience a rise after ad 
campaigns. “Colleagues at Toronto uni- 
versities have mentioned seeing Concor- 
dia ads across that city’s transit system. 


_ Ads put our institution on the radar of 


the people outside Quebec,” says Trevor 
Cuddy, Director of Student Recruitment. 


of reaching out to prospective students 
and their parents and helps make Con- 
cordia foremost on their minds. 

“A student from somewhere such as 
British Columbia has more than 90 in- 
stitutions across Canada to choose from,’ 
Cuddy says. “An ad campaign gives Con- 
cordia a profile that can help drive people 
here. Ads can get prospective students — 
or their parents who are equally impor- 
tant — to open their minds to see what we 
have to offer.” 
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a dollhouse, a giant pregnant 





bronze spider and the Rideau Canal Locks have in common? 


SALUTING CANADIAN CULTURE 


Grad students teach others about our national treasures 


KAREN HERLAND 


ANSWER: Two things actually: They are all culturally sig- 
nificant treasures identified by a group of curators repre- 
senting nearly a dozen national institutions and they are 
among the subjects tackled by graduate students offered 
an extraordinary opportunity in Loren Lerner’s museum 
practice seminar last year. 

Each student participated in an elaborate exercise that 
saw them visit two objects or sites in Ottawa, research the 
works extensively, and then prepare texts on each one. “It 
was a tremendous amount of work,” recalls Lerner. “They 
had to make the text informational, educational and ac- 
cessible and find something new about the work.” 

Those 52 texts have been uploaded weekly onto the 
Canada’s Got Treasures Website as part of virtualmu- 
seum.ca maintained under the auspices of the Canadian 
Heritage Information Network (CHIN), a division of the 
Department of Canadian Heritage. The last of those en- 
tries will go up in mid-November. 

As chair of the Department of Art History, Lerner 
was approached by CHIN’s Senior Heritage Informa- 
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Zoé Lepiano was inspired by the Forster Family Dollhouse to photograph her own childhood 
dollhouse in front of her former home. Sumach Street, 2009. 
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tion Analyst Wendy Thomas, who knew the department 
and thought the students would be an excellent resource. 
“We were thinking about how museums could use social 
media to connect with their audience, and to have their 
audiences connect with each other,” says Thomas. 
Lerner was interested in the project, both as an exercise 
for her students, and because of the scope of the materi- 
als represented. “The project demonstrates the fact that 
we're interested in all aspects of visual culture,” says Le- 
rner. “It includes a range of people, places and things not 
necessarily conceived in an artistic milieu.” 
The students wrote several versions of their texts, both 
for class and, later, for the curator who had selected the 
work. “The museums were really impressed with the 
quality of the students’ work, and the students benefitted 
from one-on-one feedback,” reports Thomas. She adds 
that the students were able to adapt their usually schol- 
arly approach to a web-level audience. 
But the students’ challenges didn’t end there. They were 
also responsible for writing a script for an accompanying 
one-minute video shot by YoungCuts, a film production 
project of filmmakers under 25, many of whom are Con- 
cordia graduates. Recent MA 
graduate, Dina Vescio, helped 

coordinate travel, deadlines 
and communication between 
all involved. 








Photography students in Marisa Portolese’s class were 
invited to take photos that mirrored the feeling evoked by 
the works. The students in Lerner’s class worked with the 
photographer, interviewing them and writing their artist 
statement. These texts, along with the photos and videos, 
can all by found on the Canada’s Got Treasures site. 

Oh, and that cow mentioned above? Turns out the 
Canadian Agricultural Museum has designated la Cana- 
dienne, adapted to our climate and the only dairy cow 
bred in North America, amongst Canada’s treasures. 
Maya Soren wrote the text and researched representation 
of cows in Canadian painting and visual culture as part 
of her contribution to the site. 

Thomas was so impressed by the experience that she 
will be presenting it at the Universities Art Association of 
Canada’s annual conference held Oct. 14 to 16 in Guelph. 
Meanwhile, other classes, including Elizabeth Cavaliere’s 
art history class on photography and Montreal, have got- 
ten involved. 

In addition to CHIN, the project involved the Cana- 
dian Museum of Civilization, the Canadian War Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Canada, Canada Science 
and Technology Museum, Canada Aviation and Space 
Museum, Canada Agriculture Museum, and the Cana- 
dian Museum of Nature, as well as the National Capital 
Commission and Library and Archives Canada. 
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Student Laurie Filgiano was so passionate about her research on the Canadian Museum of Civilization’s 
Forster Family Dollhouse (also, above centre) that she flew to Dundas, Ontario to interview surviving fam- 
ily members and collect their memories. 





